CHAPTER   I
THE  ARMY
THE story of French arms is one of the world's epic
romances. Even in such a time as the present, when
the ancient glamour (but temporarily, perhaps) has de-
parted from the whole trade of war, the legendary halo
of the Grand Army may be found resting upon that
much-fabled body, the Foreign Legion. And if, in a
future of mechanical advancement, military display tends
to become totally extinct, it would be quite in keeping
with tradition for the last bugle to sound, and for the
last uniform to parade, at the Arc de Triomphe.
For the Army is France, and France is the Army.
The background we have to consider in the life of a
Napoleonic Marshal may be called a miracle of develop-
ment, or transition. It was a deliberate and successful
challenge to a military ordering established throughout
Europe, but which nowhere else had reached the same
heights of paralytic formalism as in France. For an
appreciation of this together with the startling innova-
tions that followed, we must turn back to glance for
a moment at the French military system in the mid-
eighteenth century, some years before the coming
members of the aristocracy of the Gallic sword had
found their cradles.
It is strange to reflect that armies were then un-
acquainted with the prime necessity of destroying an
opponent. Everything was secondary to the movement,
and the manner of its performance. There were long
marches, countless manoeuvres, endless sieges; and when
the armies happened to come face to face the attack
was invariably made in equal parallel lines, in perfect
arrangement. The entire military art was confined to
similarly narrow bounds, which ended by producing a